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THE SEASONS. 

“ knowledge never learned of schools.” 
Edited by Miss Armitt. 



MOUNTAIN AND VALLEY IN DENBIGH. 
By Eleonora Armitage. 


1 PROPOSE to give an account of what may be seen in a 
secluded district in North Wales, in the way of objects 
interesting from the point of view of the field-naturalist. 
The occasion was that of a pleasant four-days’ visit to some 
friends in their picturesque little shooting-box. This was 
perched upon the hillside, sheltered by a little wood on the 
hill above; a copse behind the house protecting it from 
the north and east, while from south and west the sunlight 
had free entry all day long. Across the valley below us we 
looked to where the Gyrn reared his long length upwar s, 
over 1700 feet high, till he culminated in his wester 
extremity in a bluff reaching nearly 1800 feet, 


From the nearest town in the plain, eastwards, w e 


a drive of seven miles, steep and winding, upwar 
downwards, the track becoming narrower and rougher 
made our way into the hilly region, till at last °^ c - ent 
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consisting of soft black shales, Llandeilo shales ; and the 
heights above sea-level of our valley and a neighbouring one 
were respectively 831 feet and 803 feet. Two of the hill-tops 
above us were 1467 feet and 1490 feet. 

The weather during our visit, though it included the 24th 
of June, was not exactly midsummer-like ; there was a good 
heal more rain than either we as explorers, or the farmers 
as haymakers, quite enjoyed ; and in the evenings we were 
glad to sit round a cosy fire while enjoying choice volumes 
from the well-chosen library. We had some bright sunny 
intervals nevertheless, and made the most of them. 

On looking round, we first see, creeping up the hillsides, 
a few arable fields, wheat and oats, not yet a foot high, but 
golden with charlock. Here, at any rate, was an opportunity 
for studying that familiar plant, and, on examination, we 
found that two species were about equally distributed, namely, 
Brassica sinapistrum, Boiss., the real charlock, and Brassica 
stnapioides, Roth., the wild navew. The two species are 
easily distinguished, the former having a rough green foliage 
and the latter having smooth glaucous leaves. The navew 
showed one uniform tint of yellow colour in its flowers ; 
but among the golden ones of charlock we observed several 
plants bearing pale yellow or cream-coloured flowers. Higher 
up the hillsides we come to the hill pastures, large rambling 
patches, divided by hedges or slate walls ; on the hill-tops 
there is abundant good summer pasturage for the numerous 
flocks of mountain sheep, those agile creatures with their 
intelligent countenances. The low-lying valley pastures are 
mown for hay and therefore at this time are not available 
or £ raz ing. Here and there the hillsides are wooded, chiefly 
Wl th oak and fir, which takes off from the generally bare 
a ppearance of the country. 

rom the summit of the Gyrn, which we ascended one day, 

1 e °k ta ^ ne d a very fine panoramic view of the surrounding 
ah SCa P e> w ^b grand effects of storm and sunshine 
ran ernatel y r °lling over the distant mountains ; now one 
anc * then another being temporarily obliterated as a 
a f ew SWe Pt over and down the valley, only to emerge in 
tlme §’l eams sun bght brightening their 

E astw an ks, deep cobalt shadows stealing athwart them. 

V 0L x ar ^ S> hke a vast blue sea. the horizon melting into the 
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thifh form his crown had lately been felled, which gave 
the appearance of a patch of bristles having been shorn 
off the middle of his back ! Southward, Caer Caradoc and the 
Longmynd hills rose up, and nearer still the Breiddan, with 
Shrewsbury at its feet. We looked south on the diversified 
plain mountain, and valley of Montgomeryshire ; west and 
north-west over the hilly country of Merioneth, with the 
fine Berwyn range in the distance, mostly with cloud-capped 
summits. North we looked towards Llangollen, just seeing 
Dinas Bran rising up with its castle-crowned top, and on 
to the nearer Denbighshire hills, with a bit of Cheshire 
appearing beyond. 

It was a fine, wild scene, with scarcely a sign of human 
habitation save the few farms scattered about, and a cottage 
here and there below us ; only the distant smoke on the 
north-eastern horizon reminded us of great cities and their 
industries. The air, too, blowing fresh from the Atlantic in 
great gusts tested our power to stand against it. The 
hillsides are covered with the springy herbage that is so 
delightful to walk on. 

There is plenty of Sheep's Fescue Grass ( Festuca ovina , , 
Linn.) which the flocks find so nourishing ; beautiful waving 
masses of ruddy tinted Hair Grass [Deschampsia flexuosa^m 
which has a glinting sheen in the sunlight as the win 
makes ripples over it. T . j 

Plenty also of Whinberries ( Vaccimum my r tiling bnu 
just in their fresh golden green shoot, with frequent k ran . 
coloured vivid rose and red. This imparted a 
exquisite colouring to one hillside, while on anot / ^bght 
masses of heather or ling ( Calluna erica, DC.) 
green shoots, but no sign of flower yet. ^ ^ 

There was Bristle Grass ( Nardus stricta, Linn.), a ^ 

stiff-looking Heath Rush ( Juncus squarrosus , Lin ^ 
the turf was everywhere sprinkled with blossom * ^ 
gay carpet. Quantities of the little enquiring aC ^ 
Mountain Pansy ( Viola lutea , Huds.) there were, P flo wers 
gold with dark streaks on the lower petal; the ^ 
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ye ll 0W , and there were some of the purple variety [amcena, 
Symons). 

Among other plants were Tormentil ( Potentilla silvestris 
Neck.) with its golden starry flowers ; naked-stalked Tees- 
dalia ( Teesdalia nudicaulis, R.Br), now covered with ripe 
seed pods; prostrate cushions of Common Speedwell ( Veronica 
officinalis, Linn.) with its mauvy blue flowers, such an 
exquisite colour ; and white masses of Heath ’ Bedstraw 
[Galium saxatile, Linn.), which, alas ! like cow-wheat turns 
black in drying ; also here and there were Mountain Speed- 
well [Veronica montana, Linn.) and Wood Groundsel (Senecio 
sylvaticus , Linn.) 

Everywhere were the great columns of Foxglove (. Digitalis 
purpurea, Linn.) in full beauty. There were bushes of gorse 
—out of flower— and over them was ramping the climbing 
Corydalis (. Neckeria claviculata, N.E.Br.) with its small creamy 
flowers ; also the mountain Cow-wheat (. Melampyrum pratense, 
Linn., var. montanum, Johnst.), a pretty variety with yellow,’ 
white and yellow, or white and gold flowers. 

Then there were delightful stretches of boggy ground 
igh up on the flanks of the hills with their peculiar flora. 
There were large mats of the great Hair Moss {Polytrichum 
commune, Linn.) eight or ten inches high, in fruit; and 
m the wett est portions two or three species of Bog Moss, 
o which the most conspicuous was the handsome Sphagnum 
squamosum, Pers. Other moisture-loving plants included 
[A^ Stitch wort [Stellaria uliginosa , Murr.) ; Water Blinks 
[^ontia fontana , Linn., var. rivularis), the large luxuriant 
j° rm ln £ rea t masses ; Marsh Pennywort {Hydrocotyle vulgaris, 
inn.) with its orbicular leaves ; and a small white Crowfoot 
Kanunculus Lenormandi, F. Schultz). Cotton Grass {Brio- 
th°J Um Va £ lnaium > Linn.), waved above the lower plants; 
LinnTh^ ^ att ^ e was A° wer ( Pedicular is sylvatica , 

was 11 > Ut * ar £ er mar sh one {Pedicularis palustris, Linn.) 
Plant T^f t ° nl ^ k Uc1, the exce Ption of one fine albino 
from h • OUnC * , white flowers and bright green foliage 

ich the usual reddish tone was quite absent, 
frinn ) re ^ ere .^ ar ^ e ^eds °f Log Bean {Menyanlhes trifoliata, 
and a ’ WU ^ * ts s pikes of lovely pale pink fringed flowers ; 
ov ali s r t ^ le hedges I noted Carex Jlava, Linn.; Carex 
oc *. ; Carex echinata. Murr. ; Carex panicea, Linn. ; 
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and Scirpus setaceus, Linn. ; with plenty of Bog Rush ( 3^ 
supinus , Moench.); and, m c rier places, Many-fl 0We ^ 
Woodrush (Luzula ereda, Desv.) 

I was somewhat surprised to find that Cuckoo-fl 0fl 

/ ' T \ UTQ C ctlll m fl _ - 


( Cardavime pratensis 


was still in flower on the 


2 7th 


( 06 IT Ml* in' r 

of June, but my astonishment was greater when I saw th e 
edge of the bog streamlet fringed with Marsh Marigold 
( Caltha palustris , Linn.), with abundant golden flowers! 
S pring certainly lengthens out her days in these Welsh hills’ 
Among other mosses may be mentioned the ornamental 
Philonotis fontana , Brid., with its pretty starry heads 
male flowers, and the round-headed fruits still in the green 
immature stage \ also Dicrariclla scjmcm ? osa } Schp., with 
yellowish strongly recurved foliage. 

The sweet-scented Mountain Fern ( Lastraa oreoptem, 
Presl.) was only beginning to uncurl its fragrant fronds. In 
ascending the Gyrn we found the Hawthorn hedges still 
in full bloom, and as we got higher, the branches even bore 
bunches of tight buds yet unopened ! At the summit, among 
the broken fragments of slate rocks, nestled bright green 
patches of Parsley Fern ( Cryptogramme crispa , R.Br.) whose 
roots stretched deeply into the crevices of the rocks, the 
fronds young and fruit immature. 

The slate rocks supported a moss flora of their own, of 
rather forbidding-looking dark coloured Rhacomitr turns and 
Grimmias , and a few similarly coloured hepatics. On the 
slopes were springy tufts of Hypnum schreben, Willd., an 
Brachythecium purum , Dixon, with here and there 
trichums and Bryums. 

Ihe untrimmed hedgerows were also full of flowers: e 

Parsley and Foxglove, deep pink Rosa mollis, Sm., ^ oun ar]( j 
Ash and Guelder Rose in flower, and Willows in fruit, 
the Blue Pansy ( Viola tricolor , Linn.) 

On the hills the cry of the curlew was unceasing,^ 


valley seemed to have its own bird. Larks and thrushes ^ 
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BUTTERCUP (R. bulbosus, the meadow 
RANUNCULUS, WITH REFLEXED SEPALS). 

By Mrs. Ussher. 

What a curious contrast there is between the round baby 
buds and the tired old flowers whose veins stand out all over 
their pale faces! I he buttercup goes through many stages 
between the cradle and the grave. It may be said to 
have one foot in the latter when the yellow leaves drop off 
and the dust threads are left standing round the rugged 
little green hill which forms the centre of the flower. The 
uneven surface of the hill is caused by humpbacked green 
knobs stuck round in spiral lines. Each is a seed house 
made of a leaf folded to its edges, with a tiny spike 
of a dust shoot beyond. You saw something of the same 
sort in the periwinkle on a large scale, only it looked 
quite different. Some of the buttercup's big relations — the 
larkspur or monkshood, for instance — make the case clearer, 
especially when the flowers are double. The leaves know it 
will be trouble in vain to fold — there will be no seeds to 
shelter because no dust to feed them — so the blades lie flat 
open as if they had nothing particular to do. In double 
buttercups they sometimes even turn yellowish, they ape 
their neighbours so completely ! But in the well-behaved 
plant which has fed its seeds and grown seed vessels to hold 
them, we expect, if we are knowing, to find a seed growing 
to each edge of the folded leaf Seeds always grow from the 
e fy es °f the leaves which fold to hold them, and in a tiny 
see d vessel like this there would not be room for more than 
one on each side. But Nature says there is not room even 
or that and no matter how babyish your specimen, you will 
not find so much as the corpse of a shrivelled second seed. A 
jngle one flourishes, from the very first, all alone. The oak 
aves still more strangely, for though only one seed (the 
with^ r ^ ens > it is quite certain that life is always begun 
f r Mothers, all of whom die in infancy. They know 

Y^t e very first they will not be wanted ! 
s piran remern ^ er tke buttercup seed vessels are arranged in 
°ne o lneS * is not so common a plan as the circular 

t Urn ^.^ich the other parts of the flower are grouped, in 

the ou V t lth H eaCh ° ther - Look at the little green leaves ° n 
r ed. ^he flower. Sometimes they are edged with 

e y are hairy blankets covering the bud in infancy. 
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Afterwards they turn back and show a pale yellow li n j n 
Well, they are arranged in a circle, and they are pl ac ^ 
opposite the spaces between the big yellow leaves whid 
form another circle inside them. Perhaps you will object 
“ There are no pale little leaves bent back, only little leaves 
which are quite green and stick up quite straight.” If that 
is so, you have got one of the buttercup s first cousins, not 
the real buttercup itself. Even the bees cannot always dis* 
tinguish them ! The very leaves resemble each other closely, 
all suggesting the name “ crowsfoot,” especially when they 
are old, angular and sharp ; their lines are too rounded when 
young. So the bees, though they are usually very strict 
about keeping to one kind of flower at a time, visit all the 
meadow crowfoots indifferently ; they light on the little hill 
in the centre of the blossom, and leave on the dust shoots all 
the dust which they got from the last buttercup whose honey 
they rifled. This honey is lodged behind a little scale at the 
bottom of each big yellow leaf, and when the dust bags split 
they turn the splitting edge outwards, so that the dust falls, 
not on the dust shoots which are not ready for work till the 
very inner bags of all burst, but in the direction of the honey 
and the winged dustmen. 

I think I told you in one of my other lessons that Nature 
always favours chances for the import and export of the dust. 
She is no protectionist, and would rather the seeds were not 
supplied with home produce ! Still, she puts up with the 
latter at last, for when the inmost bags empty themselves 
they are so close as almost to touch the dust shoots, and t e 


two get unceremoniously bumped together by small insect 

Also, if the weather is dub 


wandering through the flower. , 

the flower closes, and so the dust gets on to the s oc> 
Many crowfoots bend the stalk towards night. The hanpj 
buds make no show in the grass, the gilding seems su 
to disappear off the face of the summer fields. But 1 ^ 
comes back. The buttercup goes in for a long day— m ^ 
at Innsbruck, from six to seven in the morning an 
seven to eight in the evening. So Linnaeus says. I 0 ^ 

is its day here r Much longer than that of the snow r 
instance, but it lasts a much shorter time. The yellow J 
drop off in about a week. Where there is such a & ^ 
supply of dust insects need not pay many visits, an 
signal flags need not be hoisted for many days. 
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NATURE NOTES FOR JUNE. 

There is no thronger time, in the main business of bird-life, 
than the month of June. Courtship is long past, the paired 
birds are now parents, and the steadily increasing stress ot 
family cares bears somewhat heavily on them. An incessant 
activity, which checks the former exuberant song of the male 
birds, now prevails ; food has diligently to be sought for and 
brought to the many hungry fledglings that everywhere are 
being stealthily nourished under bush and brake. What secrets 
does not the green earth-garment at this time hold ! secrets 
that the foes to birds — whether fingered, furred, or feathered 
(and Cuckoo, Jay, and Weasel prowl around, as well as boys) 
—are ever on the watch to fathom. Countless broods, under 
covert of tree, or bank, or hole in wall, are growing stout in 
limb and long in quill, making ready — should they only 
escape the dangers that grow as they grow — to fly as happy 
birds that shall sing and mate in springs to come. 

During the early part of the month nesting is in many 
stages. Some species are in front of others, while some 
individuals are before others of their own kind. Even when 
the month comes in, many first broods, besides Throstles, 
Blackbirds, Robins, Starlings, and Rooks, are abroad. 
Young Wagtails, somewhat short of tail and blotched in 
colour, are “fending 5 ’ for themselves, while the parent on 
the wall close by chirrups a long strophe, as if he thought 
that*' really, matters having gone so well and so quickly, he 
should not mind if he did have another family ! And 
Presently we see him perambulating the roof with an easy 
air > and calling sweetly. Dippers have got their young birds 

Way from the nest to quiet reaches of the stream. Titmice 
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th 6 S ° bus y with growing families, that it is a wonder 
ai * e n0t Worn out - A pair of Blues that fed their young 
wer e e ^ aU With cater pillars picked from the oak trees near, 
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the fi S ° Unwearie d that I tried to measure their activity. In 
sev en rSt ^ VG m ^ nutes that I watched, they entered the nest 
them * n tbe nex -t five minutes six times ; when I left 

they continued their visits at the same rate, they 


Would 


1Tlabe > reckoning only 16 hours of light, some i,i5 2 
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visits in the day ; and though they possibly have a slacJuT^ 
or two during the day, the birds every time I passed se ^ 
just as busy. And this day of observation, too, was 


n °t the 


last day of their toil ; for though the young were big- 
squealing (a most dangerous stage for birds) several 


elapsed before the wall was found broken into, and the nest 
dispersed. Another pair, that worked quite as hard, led their 
brood out on June ist, from the nest placed at safer height 
and fed them then in contingent trees by two detachments ’ 

By this time old and young Chaffinches were touching bills 
on oak boughs for the transference of food ; and by the nth 
Great Tits were piloting their full-sized young about the 
world ; while two days after the Bullfinch family was abroad 
and baby Greenfinches were clamouring their hard “ Give 
give , give ” from the laurels. By the 13th, too, there were 
even to be seen strapping young Wheatears on a wall, 
ducking courteously. 

But migrants were not usually so far. On the nth one 
Wood- warbler's nest was still wanting its contents and even 
unfinished ; though another on the 6th, built a fortnight 
before, had its full complement of six eggs, on which the hen 
was sitting. How differently, when startled from it, does the 
hen Wood-warbler act from the Willow-warbler! This last 
bird, when she flits from her nest (which looks like a blown 
heap of withered leaves on the floor of the wood, caught about 
a bracken stem) makes no sound. The door ajar, in the form 
of a brown oak -leaf, shows within a roomy little bird- 
apartment, feather-lined, with its two rows of three egg s 
disposed neatly across the bottom. The mother-tenant who 
has gone, though close at hand, is as silent as if no imperilled 
treasures pulled her tiny heart-strings ; and when at last she 
drops to them again, it is with the utmost caution of gradual 
approach, with rearing of silent watchful head, with halts in 
adjacent hazel bush (where she flits awhile) and steps to alo^ 
raspberry spray, and then along a recumbent twig, and so at 
last in again to them, in perfect silence. Whinchats, too, the 
pair of them, will, when the hen has fluttered from the fi ve 
green eggs in the deep, herb-shadowed cup, watch in steadfast 
si ence from the next tree ; and though vociferous when t 
young are hatched, and eager and noisy in their efforts to 
raw the intruder off, they now only move to another watc 
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post, if noticed, with but a faint, low “ yut” But the Wood- 
warbler, once she has fled phantom-like along the low shadows 
of the ground, returns almost directly to the boughs above 
her nest, there to cry incessantly. And until she determines 
to take the risk and to get into it again — and this requires 
almost a quarter of an hour’s time — she is never silent, hop- 
ping indecisively about the twigs of the low hazel that forms 
her stage, and giving vent to her anxiety in constant 
plaintive calls. 

Redstarts, silent before, are fussy as soon as ever their 
young are hatched ; and as the early June days go by we 
hear less and less frequently the male bird’s song, and more 
and more frequently we catch his nervous “ hui, tit-tit” that 
marks the feeding stage. By the 19th the five lusty fledglings 
are raspily clamouring for food, almost ready (short as their 
red-rooted tails are) for flight. This is the day on which the 
Tree-creepers, bred in a crack of larch twigs, can (at a push) 
amble round the bark of it. Then, too, of the broods with 
which Willow- warblers have long been busy (some alas ! to 
be deserted in the egg, through chilling rains or loss of 
mother) are the first fliers observed, flopping about the bushes, 
and squealing, till cautioned by a quiet “ hu-id” from the 
parent. And little Russet Whitethroats, too, are led and 
guarded by grey-capped elders. The Blackcap-warbler is 
not so far. Whether from inattention to domestic detail or 
from accident to first attempt — and this at a station where 
two fruitless attempts were made last season — his nest was 
not ready before the early days of June. However, by the 
! ith, he was sufficiently interested to be sitting on the three 
e ggs his wife had laid, himself, and merely trolled a merry 
strain when flushed from them. He is, we fear, a sad, heed- 
less bird ; and no doubt his mate, as she sits hard on the 
bny cup, suffers many a pang of needless anxiety, through 
Sln ging his fleeting snatches so carelessly close by. But 

^ u gh he sings, the first excitement of his courtship is over, 
f U b * s hursts grow short and random. He is overtaken in 
and p eSting C ° Urse ^ odd Thrushes, Blackbirds, Chaffinches 
reen finches, who for their second nests in mid-June sing 
Th ^ most Pristine vigour, though their numbers are few. 
Wr e °^ d “ crest: then begins to sing zealously again. The 
t° 0) uxorious little body, has no sooner got his little 




folk in marcmng uruu — 5“*^“ i^wnere it i s f unn 

see them shoot— one, two, three, four, five— level as, Y ° 
from bush to bed, intent upon a spider-hunt) before he think 
of matrimony again. By the 15th a beautiful new nest * 
ready, this time in the verandah roof ; ’tis built up aga i n ! 
rafter and creeper-stem like a long purse, with opening near 
the top, and most firmly compacted of curled brown leave! 


ra uesti° nS 
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The 


merry 


and fern-frondlets set tightly in its mossy walls, 
song is often heard when songs get to be scarce. 

For, during the month the singing slackens. The great 
spring songsters will warble awhile at dawn, but through the 
day few but the odd late and second nesters are heard ; and 
in their meandering, weaker tones, the season is told. By the 
last week, when almost all broods, except Swallows, are on 
the wing, and Starlings have begun to ramble in packs, the 
silence, the flat melancholy silence of full summer has 
made itself felt. The loves and marriages and young-rearing 
of the birds, with all their incidental happiness and woe, joy 
and tragedy, are over for the year. The roses bloom in silent 
hedgerows. 

The course of insect-life is even faster. The egg of Gall-fly, 
for instance, hatched upon the oak-blossom of May, went 
through the stages of larva and pupa within the nursery that 
swelled so quick about it, almost while the flower bloomed. 
Now, if we pick up these currant-like objects off the ground, 
where they lie with withered flower-stem still attached, we 
shall find that from many the perfect fly has escaped by a 
drill-like hole ; though in others the tiny grub (not hairy like 
the autumnal developed leaf gall-grub) is still at home. 

M. L. A. 


The Lakeland flowers of Tune, like the flowers of J un ^ 
1 - . J are 


everywhere, are beautiful exceedingly, the waters even 


strewn with them ; it is the time of the yellow and the wb 
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\\ ater-lilies in the shallow bays, and of the lavender ^ 
Lobelia in the shallower shore reaches ; the great ^ u ^ rU ^ a f. 
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(Scirpus lacustris , Linn.), strong and hollow-stemmed, 
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l ess and of the deepest green, bear aloft handsome 


irregular bunches of russet-brown flowers, tightly tied V 
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the water-scape in June, but it is not till July that they are 
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to answer questions anent their own floral structure by pre- 
senting their blossoms for inspection completely mature. The 
Reed-maces ( Typha lati folia , Linn., and T. angustifolia, Linn.) 
are preparing to bloom ; the leaf-like spathe which wraps up 
the double spike and entirely conceals it as it rises from the 
water, turns yellow, breaks away, and falling, leaves the rich 
velvet cushions standing alone and firm without hint or sign 
of the nature of their protected up-bringing. The prepara- 
tions for flowering are often as interesting as the flowers 
themselves. The Bur-reeds ( Sparganium ramosum , Huds. 
S. simplex , Huds.) have their bur-like flower balls ready in 
June, and it is worth while to compare their structure with 
that of their nearest relatives here in Britain, the Typhas. 
One must gather the Bur-reeds early in their floral life, or the 
male heads will have fallen, and the female ones already 
passed over from the flower stage to the fruit, in this genus 
scarcely different in form. The Reed-maces, later on, need the 
same early examination for the same reason. The smallest 
of the Bur-reeds, with the leaves floating, not upright, comes 
last, and scarcely till July. One can often get two or three of 
these species in one day, and they help one another out in the 
matter of identification surprisingly. Ragged Robin makes 
gay the wet grass margins, with Meadow Sweet (the Queen 
of the Meadows) which scents them. In dry pastures one 
may come across the sister species, Dropwort [Spircza 
folipendula , L .), and try to understand, by the aid of a pocket 
lens, how these two plants justify themselves as members of 
the great Rose family. The fruit of the Meadow Sweet 
[Spiraa ulmaria , L. ) is a complicated and pretty object. 
Flat cymes of Guelder Roses ( Viburnum opulus , L.) make the 
shrubs that bear them visible from afar ; every one must note 
the difference in shape, in colour, in structure, between the 
mner and the outer flowers of those flat masses, and account 
° r it somehow ! Wild Roses deck the June hedges, and the 
s ^ell-flower is sometimes as early in rearing its stately 
j?! es ‘ Every one may make a flower list, and many of the 
Iun S ma ^ be entirel y different, for it is easier in the month of 
e to say what is not flowering than what is. S. A. 


